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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 
CONVENED 17TH OF NINTH MONTH, 1877, 


We are in receipt of advanced sheets of 
the Proceedings of the Third Annual Session 
of this Yearly Meeting, through the kind 
ness of the Clerk, for which we return thanks. 

From the Minutes of Men’s Division we 
offer the following extracts: 


The representatives, on being called, were 
all present except one. 

From the reports from Blue River Quar- 
terly Meeting, we learn that that meeting 
proposes a change in the wording of the 8th 

uery; also, to change the first paragraph of 
lee Discipline as adopted by us, so as to 
define the title and boundaries of this meet- 
ing, and establish the hours for gathering of 
the public meetings during Yearly Meeting 
week; after deliberation, the meeting very 
unitedly concluded to appoint a committee 
to take under care the general revision of the 
discipline and report such changes, omissions 
or additions as may seem to be required to 
render it more beneficial to the progress of 
the principles we are endeavoring to maintain 
and promulgate. 

The representatives reported that they con- 
ferred together, and were united in proposing 
Jonathan W. Plummer for Clerk, and Ben). 
F. Nichols for Assistant. 
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Ann Packer (with Fannie Taylor, her com- 


panion) and Ann Heacock visited us at this 
time with messages of counsel, eatreaty and 
supplication in our behalf. 

A Friend laid before us a concern to have 
the meeting memorialize the President and 
Congress of the United States upon the sub- 
ject of International Arbitration. After de- 
liberation, and much expression of unity, it 
was referred to the Representative Commit- 
tee for its consideration. 


From the Summary Answers to the Queries 
a good degree of Christian love appears to 
be maintained. Tale-bearing and detraction 
are generally discouraged, aud when differ- 
ences between members become known, en- 
deavors are made to amicably adjust them. 

Many Friends are concerned to guard their 
children against extravagance in dress, the 
reading of pernicious literature, and ming- 
ling in corrupt company and conversation ; 
also to encourage them in the frequent read- 
ing of the Scriptures of Truth. 

riends appear to be clear of distilling, 

importing, or the unnecessary vending and 
use of spirituous liquors; mostly clear of at- 
tending places of diversion. Moderation and 
temperance seem to be generally observed as 
queried after. 

The Indian Committee made a satisfactory 
report, accompanied by the report of Bar- 
clay White, a copy of the Minutes of the 
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General Committee of the seven Yearly Meet- 
ings, a letter from a member of the Cherokee 
Nation, and a minute of the General Com- 
mittee directed to this. 

The Representative Committee reports 
having received leaflets expressive of some 
of the principles held by Friends, that they 
were referred to a committee for reading, and 
by them and the Representative Committee 
approved and forwarded to this meeting for 
its action. The meeting accepted the judg- 
ment of the committee, and directed that 
they be printed with the minutes; also 1,000 
copies of each in leaflet form, to be placed in 
the hands of our Commiitee on Literature 
and Isolated Friends. 

On Fifth-day, Ann Heacock, accompanied 
by Phebe C. Flower and Rebecca Mott, vis- 
ited us acceptably with a message of love and 
counsel, to the younger portion of our com- 
pany. 

The meeting having been dipped into a 
deep sympathy with isolated Friends, much 
exercise and desire was felt for their being 
reconnected with our Society, by correspond- 
ence or otherwise, in closer bonds of interest 
and affection. Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings are encouraged to be diligent in 
looking them up within their limits, forward- 
ing minutes and other literary matter issued 
by this meeting. The Committee on Isvlated 

riends are also urged to watchful care in 
looking after such as seem not to be within 
the reach of the Monthly Meetings, evincing 
to them the interest and care this meeting 

_ feels in their behalf. 

The following Friends were with us at our 
various sessions, producing minutes of con- 
currence from their respective meetings, as 
follows. Their company and labors have 
been acceptable and salutary, and we trust 
they may return to their several homes with 
the reward of peace: 

Ann Packer, a Minister of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio; Reuben Wilson, a 

i Minister from Fishing Creek Monthly Meet- 

ing, Millville, Pa.; Isaac Hicks, a Minister 

from Westbury Monthly Meeting, Matine- 
cock, Long Island, N. Y.; Darlington Hoopes, 

a Minister from Little Falls Monthly Meet- 

ing, Harford county, Md.; Isaac Wilson, a 

Minister from West Lake Monthly Meeting, 

Bloomfield, Canada; Fannie Taylor, an El- 

der, and companion of Ann Packer, from 

Green Plain Monthly Meeting, Ohio; Sarah 

Wilson, an Elder, and companion for her 

husband, from Fishing Creek Monthly Meet- 

ing, of Pa.; Robert Wilson, a member, and 
companion for Isaac Wilson, from Pelham 

Monthly Meeting, Canada. The company 

and labors, vocal and silent, of these as well 

as other Friends from other Yearly Meetings 
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without minutes have been very acceptable 
and comforting. 














Having felt our annual gathering to be a 


season of more than usual blessing, in which 
we have felt our spiritual strength renewed, 
and our desire after growth in the principles 
of truth increased, we now adjourn to meet 
at the usual time and place next year. 


After the concluding minutes had been 


read in both Men’s and Women’s Divisions, 
the shutters were raised and a joint session _ 
was very satisfactorily held, in which much 
good connsel and exhortation were given. It 
was felt to be a solemn and Jong to be remem- 
bered occasion. 


The following information, contained in 


Prairie Grove’s reports, was overlooked by the 
Clerks, and is now inserted by their authority : 


A change in the time of holding their 


Quarterly Meeting as follows: In the Third, 
Sixth and Twelfth months the meeting is 
held the Second-day after the first Seventh- 
day in the month, and in Ninth month the 


Fifth-day preceding Yearly Meeting. The 


time of holding Prairie Grove Monthly Meet- 
ing has been changed from the last Seventh- 
day to the last Fifth-day of the month. 


A Preparative Meeting has been established 
at Highland, and the Monthly Meeting is 
now held alternately at Wapsononoc and 
Highland; at Highland in the even months. 

he memorial, from Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting, of our esteemed Friend, Aquilla 
Whitacre, was approved, and directed to the 
care of the Revising Committee for publica- 
tion with the minutes. 





MEMORIAL. 

A testimony of Wapsononoc Monthly Meet- 
ing, concerning our deceased Friend, Aquilla 
Whitacre. 

When a good man dies it is, indeed, true 
that his memorial is in the hearts of those 
who knew him; he needs no other record 
than his works among us. Yet the love and 
sympathy of survivors yearn for some out- 
ward expression, some word to tell of his vir- 
tues and our appreciation of them. We 
therefore feel it right to draw up some account 
of our dear deceased Friend, Aquilla Whit- 
acre. He was born at Hopewell, near Win- 
chester, Va., the 7th of Ninth month, 1797, 
and removed with his parents, Robert and 
Patience Whitacre, in 1805, near to Miami 
Monthly Meeting, at Waynesville, Warren 
county, Ohio. In 1820, or near that date, he 
was united in marriage with Ruth Anna Potts, 
daughter of Samuel and Mary Potts. After 
the death of his first wife, which was in the 
year 1838, he was united in marriage with 
Ann Cook, daughter of Abram and Ruth 
Cook, in the spring of the year 1844. 
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In Tenth month 7th, 1865, certificates 
were received for him, his wife and minor 
children at Wapsononoc Monthly Meeting, 
Towa, from Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
Three years afterwards, through his influ- 
ence, a meeting-house was built, and an in- 
dulged meeting established at Highland, 
Johnson county, Iowa, and at his death he 
bequeathed funds to build an addition, which 
has been done, a Preparative Meeting estab- 
lished there, and the Monthly Meeting held 
alternately there and at West Liberty. Soon 
after his removal to Iowa he was appointed 
to the station of Elder, which station he filled 
until the time of his death, and of him it may 
be truly said, “ He was, indeed, a father in 
Israel.” He was divinely inspired with the 
true spirit of discernment, which enabled him 
to judge rightly in reference to the ministry, 
sometimes in a feeling manner to extend a 
word of caution or reproof, at other times, 
when any of the little ones were in a low, 
discouraged state, he could enter into feeling 
with them, and as a true father he was sent 
by his Divine Master to extend to them timely 
words of encouragement, to stimulate them 
to persevere in well doing, to faithfully obey 
the impressions of duty, and thus receive the 
sure penny of reward. He was one who was 
not only able but willing to be useful to his 
fellow-beings, by rendering them pecuniary 
aid when such aid was required. Being kind 
and. benevolent in disposition, he was well 
calculated to do much good in the commu 
nity in which he lived. Being of a social, 
genial disposition, it was a real pleasure to 
be in his company. Carrying out, both by 
precept and example, those lovely traits of a 
true Christian character, he was indeed wor- 
thy of esteem. He was concerned to exer- 
cise Christian charity toward those who did 
not see things just as he did. He was, when 
in health, a constaut attender of all our meet- 
ings, and his solid and serious deportment 
therein clearly showed that he was exercised 
that we should hold all our meetings in the 
life. He was a loving husband, a tender and 
affectionate parent, and his intercourse with 
his large family was of that pure nature that 
the harmony among them was never broken. 
He was so modest and retiring in his man- 
ners that few knew his real worth until they 
became acquainted with his daily home life. 
His health was feeble for several years, and 
for a short time before his death he suffered 
considerably, yet was enabled to bear it with 
Christian fortitude. During his last illness 
he had a deep concern that the rising genera- 
tion should “ mind the light of Christ”; that 
they might feel an increasing desire to carry 
out faithfully the fundamental principles and 
testimonies of our Society, thus manifesting 
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the steadfast faith he had always maintained, 
almost with his last strength. On the 23d of 
Fourth month, 1876, his spirit quietly and 
peacefully passed to its higher home. His 
life and example have left a sweet savor be- 
hind, and we sincerely say of our departed 
friend, “ Behold the honest and upright man, 
for the end of that mau is peace.” - 


[The reports on education will appear next 
week. | 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
AN UNKNOWN LIFE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY JANE BUDGE. 
Concluded from page 533. 

She then relates a touching incident which 
was permitted to comfort her when body and 
mind seemed overburdened. Having to go 
five miles to market she was returning after 
nightfall, on horseback, when, on her lonely 
road, the temptation beset her that God had 
forsaken her, for no one was tried as she was. 
Taking something from her pocket she 
dropped a half-guinea in the muddy lane. 
She did not find out the loss at once, and 
when she did, after riding some way further, 
it seemed to prove that she was indeed de- 
serted, for she could ill spare such a sum. 
Reining in her horse she sat still in the dark- 
ness that was around her and within her, 
until faith was given her to believe that if 
she went home and fetched a light she should 
find the lost piece of money, and that it should 
be to her asa testimony that the Lord had 
not lefther. In a calm and trustful spirit 
she reached her dwelling, and walking back 
with alight towards the spot where she sup- 
posed the half-guinea had been dropped, she 
found it resting on its edge in a “ very dirty 
place.” But fresh afflictions were in store 
for her. She was attacked with a severe ill- 
ness, which for a while affected her reason. 
She writes: 


‘There was much outward means used to no pur- 
pose, but when every medicine was left off, which 
tended more to hurt and enrage the disorder than 
to do any good, the Lord, whose mercies endure for 
ever, and to whose loving kindaess there is no end, 
in a very wonderful manner restored me both in 
body and mind, so thatI could bless and praise His 
great and holy name who had so graciously and 
mercifully dealt with me. I then saw that it was 
good for me to be thus afflicted and chastised, 
though I had been much favored in ministry, and, 
it appeared, to the satisfaction of Friends, and had 
some applause which tended to set my mind too 
high. This brings to my mind the saying 
in Scripture: ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’ Had it not been for the Lord’s 
mercies towards me I had perished for ever. I 
greatly crave to be made more and more humble as 
alittle child, that I may be found worthy to be 
covered with the white linen, which is the saints’ 
clothing. I am favored daily to experience 
the extension of divine regard to me a poor crea- 
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ture, giving me all things richly to enjoy, food to 
eat and raiment to put on, andin my retired wait- 
ings (which I find I daily stand in need of, in order 
that my spiritual strength may be renewed) | often 
witness the divine presence of Him whose presence 
is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are plea- 
sures forevermore. Here my spirit and all that is 
within me is melted down into humbie thankfulness 
to the Lord for the many favors and blessings I, in 
mercy, renewedly receive, which is at this time more 
than I could ever ask or think.” 

Mary Bowden often attended the Yearly 
Meeting. She used to ride to London on 
horseback all the way, so that she had a long 
journey, but she was welcomed by Friends 
when she arrived.* She refers to one Yearly 
Meeting at which she was present, when in 
her sixty-eighth year, as a season of peculiar 
blessing and refreshment, beyond anything 
she had ever known before at such a time: 


‘For which,” she says, “‘ my spirit has been made, 
I think, truly thankful to the Father and Fountain 
of all our sure mercies, who has enabled me to at- 
tend those precious meetings, and given me to drink 
of the streams of that river which maketh glad the 
heritageof God. . . . . Marvelousin my eyes 
is the gracious condescension of Divine Wisdom to 
one sO mean and every way low as to outward 
things, having but little of this world; andI believe 
it has appeared strange to some my attending those 
meetings at so greata distance from my outward ha- 
bitation; yet my great and good Master, whom I long 
to serve, worship and obey in all things, has opened 
a way for me where I could see no way, and has 
greatly blessed my little, so that I have known no 
lack; and I am at this time strong in my faith that 
my little, like the cruse of oil and the handful of 
meal, will never failme. I can set up my Ebenezer 
and say, ‘ Hitherto the Lord hath helped me,’ so that 
I have nothing to complain of as to outward things.” 


Again and again does she speak of having 
verified the words of the Psalmist that he had 
never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread; and earnest is the crav- 
ing she. expresses for her own children, and 
for their children after them, that they may 
be faithful servants of the Lord, and be ever 
remembered before Him. As she drew near 
to the end of her pilgrimage, the path grew 
smoother for the weary feet, and she speaks 
very gratefully of the kind friends who added 
to the little comforts which increasing infir- 
mity made very welcome to her. In her sixty- 
ninth year she was present at the Yearly 
Meeting for the last time ; though in the fol- 
lowing year she traveled to Bristol to rejoice 
once more in fellowship with the Friends 
there. 

It is hardly right to omit all reference to 
what she mentions as one of the bitterest sor- 
rows of her earlier years, in the discourage- 
ment and rejection she met with from some 
members of her own Society, which had been 


*She usually took about a fortnight each way go- 
ing and returning, and regularly wore the old 
“hood” when at meeting. 


anguish to her soul. That some of the Cor- 
nish meetings were in a low state at that period 
may account for this. 

The last time she speaks of her age she is 
in her seventy second year, and this seems to 
have been not long before her death. She is 
living in outward and inward peace, still 
watching unto prayer, more and more con- 
scious of the meaning of the Lord’s words, 
“ Without me ye can do nothing ;” longing 
that all mankind may come to the knowledge 
of the “ truth as it is in Jesus,” and desiring 
that her own spirit may be preserved “ lively, 
fresh and green” tothe end. When grieved 
at the imperfect attendance of weekday meet- 
ings, she records how she had formerly felt it 
right to “press through the crowd ” of hin- 
drances to reach them, and adds: 

“T have often thought them more favored than 
many others; my body as well as my mind bath of- 
ten felt to be strengthened by yielding to this duty, 
enabling me to labor with cheerfulness for the sup- 
port of my children, their support chiefly lay upon 
me, that ] have had much labor and toil of body, as 
well as many deep ¢xercises and conflicts in my 
stepping along through time, and many times have 
arose very early in the morning, when others have 
been in bed, that so I might have time daily to wait 
upon Him who never said to the wrestling seed of 
Jacob, ‘Seek ye my facein vain.’ These opportuni- 
ties have been made the greatest of blessings to me, 
Jar exceeding anything this world can give.” 

The last entries in her memoranda (written 
when propped up in bed with pillows) are ful! 
of thanksgiving and praise. She “can speak 
well of the ways of the Lord;” she has 
found Hima “refuge in every storm ;” He 
is still handing to her ‘the cup of Divine 
consolation ;” and her faith is firm that “ He 
who has been her morning light will be her 
evening song.” 

A few miles from Liskeard, in the sweet 
stillness of the country, stood the little Meet- 
ing-house at Halbathick, with its graveyard, 
where in more recent days many a faithful 
servant of the Lord has been laid to rest. 
Near that spot Mary Bowden lived, there she 
went to meeting, and thither her mortal re- 
mains were borne when sbe herself had passed 
into that fuller life of which she bad many a 
foretaste here. It is touching to look at the 
faded writing—yet every letter clear and easy 
to read—with its sometimes doubtful spelling, 
grammar and punctuation, and to feel that 
within the narrow compass of that little book 
lies the record of a battle fought and a vic- 
tory won. 

Is it not well to be reminded that it is “ the 
confession, not the torture,that makes the 
martyr?” and while we know that the fires 
of persecution would at once thin and purify 
any church, yet we may likewise be sure that 
if the hour of trial came suddenly upon us 
not only would those be found worthy whose 
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conspicuous walk before men gives ground 
for the undoubting belief that neither heights 
nor depths could separate them from their 
Lord ; but there would be also many, whom 
now no man can number, who would leave 
the lowly by-ways of life—for the first time 
and the last—to suffer for their faith. And 
perhaps in that blessed army which, bound to 
follow its great Captain wherever He may 
lead, will not deeert its colors though the way 
‘ to victory lie through the prison and across 
# the scaffold, not the smallest number will be 
women, patient, weary women, who, like her 
we have just read of, bear their daily cross in 
domestic life, and find the burden possible 
only because the Hand that laid it on up- 
holds both it and them. 

All ages are alike in this, that they require 
the spirit, if not the death, of martyrs. 
Could the Fathers of our Faith stand for one | courage others to avoid the errors into which 
hour among us, would they not be amazed if| he was led by ambitious hopes that were not 
any should say that Quakerism had more need | realized. 
to display its banner fearlessly in their seven-| Our Friend says that, after the death of a 
teenth century, than in our nineteenth cen-| dear sister, he was led to reflect more than 
tury with its glory and its shame? An age| he had previously done on the importance of 
which boasts of triumphs undreamed of be-| living so as to be useful to his fellow-men. 
fore in the history of the world, of the powers} His own observations through a long life, 
of nature so subdued by man that time and | added to the testimonies of others, induces the 
space are as if they were not; of wealth and | conclusion that to “help our fellow-men” is 

= «commerce multiplied a thousandfold; of|among the most noble works in which man 
knowledge so increased that the infants of| can engage. 
to-day can catechize their fathers; of| As this can be done only by observing Di- 
churches, chapels and schools, rising on | vine laws, the effect is to purify the heart and 
every side ; of religious missions without end ;| more effectually preserve the image in which 
of princely almsgiving at home and a broad; | we werecreated. He writes: ‘‘ I was blessed 
do we not well to talk of the glory of-our| with pious pareats. In the fourteenth year 
times ? of my age my dear mother died. I could 
But there is a reverse to this bright picture | find no consolation in anything that remained 
by no means so pleasant, but not therefore| of earth. I sought private places, the woods 
unprofitable, to contemplate. If money is| being my chief resort, and tried by silent 
freely given, not the less are we surrounded | prayer to obtain relief and gain the blessings 
by an army of paupers; drinking-houses out- | of Heaven. The object was attained, and I 
number beyond measure all the places of | think I became a truly pious child, I would 
worship ; with the growth of wealth and com-| often awake in the morning with eyes suf- 
merce has grown also an unhealthy craving | fused with tears, not those of grief, but heav- 
for luxury ; the joy—which one would desire | enly joy. I found myself ascending the lad- 
should be unalloyed—in the spread of higher | der by which is secured never-ending peace. 
education is tempered with fear when we see} ‘After a few years I found myself gradu- 
the endeavor to find room in young heads | ally descending until I got below the start- 
for everything but room to think. In spite of| ing point, with the seeds of worldly ambition 
all our missions, the “masses” on the one] planted in my breast. The temptations thus 
hand, and the men of culture on the other, | presented were too great for my young mind 
are largely alienated from religion which is | to resist. 
fashionable among many others only so long| “I removed to the centre of Georgia, and 
as it makes the forbidden peace with worldli- | attempted to build up a city, which the place 
ness ; while the place now claimed for science | has since become. At that time nearly one- 
rouses the dread that this strong vassal will | half the southern portions of that State were 
become a crowned usurper, as we see it | comparatively a wilderness, but therein large 
thrusting aside the rightful King of the Uni-| bodies of the best cotton lands were to be 
verse, and in its march trampling on rever-| found; it was considered an unhealthy dis- 
ence, pity and humanity, if they bar its on-| trict. I planted myself in a central position 
ward way. to the best part, that was nearly one hundred 


Was there ever an age which needed more 
than this an uncompromising testimony, like 
that of our forefathers, against the spirit of 
the world, whatever diguise it may wear? 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LIBRARIES FOR THE WEST. 

A communication from a Friend at the 
South has been received, in which some events 
of his life are narrated with the view, no 
doubt, to caution and benefit others; and it 
also contains a suggestion relative to the es- 
tablishment of libraries in Friendly neigh- 
borhood: in the far West, that it may be well 
for those of our readers to consider who are 
interested in the distribution of Friends’ 
books, and a more varied literature in con- 
sonance with our principles. 

The writer’s experience enables him to en- 
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miles in extent, and engaged in what was 
termed by almost every one a laudable enter- 
prise. After many years of labor, and at the 
sacrifice of nearly every solid comfort, a 
blight fell upon the nation. This was in 
1837, and all newly-improved parts for the 
time being were rendered comparatively value- 
less. 
trated and ruined. The love and fear of God 
not having predominated and directed my 
actions, it required great exertion, even to 
old age, to support my family, so that at 
threescore and ten, with but little heavenly 
wisdom and a small amount of earthly gain, 
I felt that I had been but of little use in the 
world. 

“ Having fallen from my happy and duti- 
ful condition in early youth, I was unfit for 
forty years to warn others to avoid like errors. 
Of latter time I think I have made some im- 
provement in religious duties. 

“Within the past few years we have, 
through the kindness of relatives, been fur- 
nished with a number of pamphlets and books, 
among them Friends’ Review, Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer and Murray’s Power of Religion, with 
many other religious books written by Friends, 
with the request that the family should read 
and circulate them. My sister formed them 
into a circulating library, and I think much 
good has been effected by it.” 

Our Friend then describes a tour which he 
has lately taken through Indiana and Iili- 
nois, during which he mingled with many of 
“ Quaker origin” and Friendly proclivities. 

He says: ‘I was told that settlements of 
Friends were being formed not only in Indi- 
ana and Illinois, but in adjacent States, and 
it was thought that a vaely of good reading 
matter would be very beneficia!. As I be- 
lieve Friends’ books are generally scarce in 
all newly settled parts, perhaps those of that 
denomination would be most useful. Power of 
Religion, Friends’ Intelligencer and Friends’ 
Review I consider among the desirables. Our 
small collection of 2,000 in number, upon the 
plan we have adopted, we find sufficient for 
quite an extensive community. If the peo- 
ple are descendants of Friends, or even raised 
among them, I think the labor will be easy 
and the effect a happy one. 

“T will take the liberty of suggesting how 
the undertaking might be managed: Bring 
the subject before Friends, both of New York 
and Philadelphia, in a collective capacity at 
their Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly and even 
Preparative Meetings. Have committees ap- 
pointed to confer with these distant Friends, 
and ascertain the most desirable places for 
small libraries to be established, consider the 
cost, and learn what sums can be raised to ad- 
vance the object. By judicious management 


Founders and adventurers were pros- | 


on the part of Friends in New York and 
Philadelphia $100 for each settlement, I 
think, would be sufficient. Some donations 
either of books or money might be made, 
though among the Friends I visited in those 
parts the blessings of life appeared to — 





From Dewey’s “ Two Great Commandments.” 
SELF RENUNCIATION, 


I have come to entertain the opinion that 
with reference to being happy, we think too 
much of it, and too little of being right and 
pure. We come forward into life demanding 
happiness, and portraying to ourselves man 
a fairy scene, where it is to be enjoyed. 
There is, indeed, a beau ideal of earthly feli- 
city in many minds, which I doubt whether 
it is good for them. There is a worldly 
dreaming about happiness, which can never 
be realized. Many are expecting from every 
quarter—from friendship, from domestic life, 
from property, from hovor, a more unalloyed 
good than they will ever receive. Their dis- 
appointment in life is proportioned to their 
expectations; and this world is shaded and 
saddened to their vision because they did not 
see it as what it is, and perhaps inevitably is 
—a system of moral development, necessarily 
attended with much, very much trial. At 
any rate, I do not see it to be the design of 
the Divine Providence, so much to make us 
immediately happy, as to train us, through 
suffering often, for a diviner good. I see that 
mere enjoyment, in the divine plan, is often 
sacrificed to that higher end. I see, more- 
over, that this higher thing, this immortal 
good within me, is the only thing upon which 
I can lay any sure grasp and make certain. 
Now, if each of us could thus look upon life 
—if we could see that all things on earth but 
virtue were made and meant to hang loosely 
upon us, and to flutter about us in every 
breeze; that pleasures, fortunes, honors, ay, 
empires, thrones swing around this all-com- 
prehending, central good; that as the poor 
student, when he looks upon his plain appare} 
or scanty fare, says, “It is no matter, so long 
as I get learning,” so, if we could say of the 
greater learning, “ let me be poor or neglected, 
it is no matter so long as I get wisdom, truth, 
purity,” I believe we should not only be bet- 
ter for this view of things, but happier too. 
This philosophy of life is grounded in our 
very nature; in the essential difference be- 
tween substance and show, between the mor- 
tal and immortal. It is but the great Chris- 
tian paradox, that when we are humblest we 
are most exalted; that when we Jose our life 
for virtue, we gain a nobler life; that when 
we think most for others we do the moat for 
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ourselves ; that when we are the most bound 

to duty our mind is freest for enjoyment. 
And this state of mind, in the second place, 
furnishes the true, practical solution of the 
greatest problem in human life—the problem 
of evil. If we are always thinking of hap. 
piness, as the first and main thing; if we are 
always asking that, and that alone, and that 
every instant, I see not how we are to get 
along with the trials and questionings of our 
minds in the constant experience of life. It 
_# requires a hardier reasoner to meet this great 
life argument. It requires one who can see 
the grandeur of sanctity, the sovereignty of 
virtue—can see that it sits as king, and every- 
thing should bow to it, ay, and everything 
be sacrificed for loyalty to it. It requires 
one who can say, when unlawful resources 
are offered even to the lawful passions, “it is 
written that man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word of God”; who, 
when all the kingdoms of this world are 
spread before him, to seduce him from his 
allegiance to heaven, can say, “get thee be- 
hind me, Satan; for it is written, thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” Yes, it requires a vision 
like that of Jesus to look through the other- 
wise dark mystery of life. It must be a dark 
we =«6mystery forever to sensuality, to the love of 
ease, to the mere love of happiness. But to 
the high and sacred intent of virtue it is not 
a mystery, though there be things that are 
mysterious in it; yet in its main purpose and 
character life is not a mystery. It is a sal- 
vation to be wrought out; it is a battle to be 
won ; it is a crown of glory to be wrested from 
the grasp of difficulty and from the edge of 
peril, and to be brightened if need be in the 
fires of martyrdom. Life itself, according to 
the Christian teaching, is not to be held dear 
in comparison with virtue; and surely not, 
therefore, the ease and pleasure of life. The 
world, according to that teaching, is the field 
of a great and solemn conflict; light and 
darkness struggle together upon this field, 
storm and shadow and sunlight hurry over it 
in quick succession; blows and wounds and 
deaths fall on every side; and the battle-cry 
here must not be—“ ease! ease !—happiness ! 
happiness!” — but “courage! virtue! vic- 
tory!” This is the cry that must animate, 

this the principle that must sustain us. 

In a world whose action, if not whose sen- 
timent, is so much circumscribed by the pur- 
suits of gain and pleasure, it is of no small 
importance to press this consideration of the 
dignity of virtue. There is a sentiment, even 
in a worldly life, that goes beyond the visible 
scene, and I acknowledge it; but the action 
is too apt to engross and narrow and degrade 
us. We are liable to fall into a low and 





mean way of thinking in all our pursuits; as 
if the pence table and the counter and the 
warehouse, or as if office or éclat, or as if to 
take our place in the social sphere were not 
merely the means to something, but were the 
very eud of life. 

Therefore it is that upon the peaceful scene 
of prosperity and luxury often breaks the 
thunder of calamity. So it has ever been in 
the providence of God, whether dealing with 
the life of men or of nations. Amidst the 
wrecks of friendship, fame and fortune, we 
are taught that enjoyment is not the chief 
end of life; that there is something better 
than to sit down in quiescence and security ; 
that fortitude is dearer gain than fortune; 
that heroism is nobler than honor; and that 
friendship itself, the dearest of all earthly 
boons, even that can be foregone for the high 
sanctity of principle. ‘ ; ‘ si 

But I must not leave it to be supposed 
that the high and sacred adherence to truth 
and right can find no place but in scenes of 
war and persecution. Everywhere and every 
day that great principle is demanded. Every 
man and thing that approaches you may ask 
you to swerve. Among the “pleasures of 
sin,” spoken of in the text, are the pleasures 
of praise, popularity and influence. To these 
especially Moses stood superior, when he cast 
in his lot with a despised people and a despised 
religion. If thou wouldst imitate him, then 
stand up openly and firmly for thy principle, 
be it in religion or politics or social right. If 
when the occasion demands this, thou dost, 
for the good opinion of men or for office or 
for gain, hold back or conceal or equivocate, 
thou art, before the altar of God and con- 
science, a dishonored man. If thou hast a 
feeling for humanity for thesometimes despised 
multitude, for the equal rights and interests 
of all men, a feeling which all noble spirits 
have, utter it; and let no brow of pride or 
privilege, in this country or any other coun- 
try, awe thee down. In all situations and 
places, amidst the gaieties and hypocrisies of 
fashion, in thy drawing room when thou talk- 
est with thine acquaintance, speak, if thou 
speakest at all, the thought that is in thee; 
speak what thou meanest; let a noble and 
fearless simplicity take the place of heartless 
acquiescence and innuendo; keep thy natu- 
ralness and truth amidst the miserable sophis- 
tries and affectations of society. For know 
that in these scenes thou mayest as really 
swerve from thine integrity as if thou hadst 
stood before the image of Nebuchadnezzar or 
of Trajan, and foresworn thy religion. Life 
is forever deceiving us by the appearance of 
what is little and trivial, when in reality the 
deepest principles are involved. The idlest 
walk you take, to-day or to morrow, may be 
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tracked all over with the steps of moral 
cowardice and base desertion of the truth. 
Yes, as you walk through a gay city street or 
@ village street, you may, by flattering hom- 
ages to some, or by cold neglect or patroniz- 
ing contempt to others, utterly compromise 
all the loftiness and dignity of your mind. 
In that gallery of living pictures there is 
many a one that presents the unlovely and 
odious features of worldly pride and vanity ; 
and I deem it not too solemn to say, that 
many a false word uttered there shall be 
called into judgment. 

To these few thoughts upon the dignity, 
the nobleness of the holy and right principle, 
let me add one further consideration. In the 
bosom of the deepest trouble that principle 
may live; and it*is the only sustaining and 
comforting principle that can live there. 
Surrounded as we all are liable to be at times 
with the darkest cloud of fears and anxieties 
and eorrows, is it not something to know that 
the light of life, the great stay and strength 
of cur being, may still be within us? It is 
my lot, not very unfrequently, to meet with 
persons, in their weary and sorrowing walk 
through life, to whom this is all I can say. 
I am obliged to say, “you cannot be happy 
now, but strive to be right. Joyousness is 
gone from you, I know, but think-of noble- 
ness. Man has failed, but think of God. Oh! 
to be consecrate, patient, true, is still left to 
you. Happiness you cannot have now, but 
you may have blessednes:.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MiLtwavkeEg, Tenth month 4th, 1877. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

In your editorial article of the 22d ult. I 
notice an allusion to the bountiful wheat 
crops of the Western States, and, I might add, 
the Territories, for I have just returned from 
a trip with my brother through Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota Territory. 

We passed over the Northern Pacific to 
Bismarck (the present terminus of the road), 
which is the most important wheat-producing 
district east of the Rocky Mountains, and we 
had the most cheering accounts thrcugh the 
whole distance, not in regard to honk only, 
but all other crops. 

As I came out here I passed through Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The 
harvests appeared to be bountiful, and travel- 
ers I met with report the same from the more 
Southern States; and the query has often 
arisen, ‘‘ What shal] we render to our Heay- 
enly Father for such unlimited blessings ?” 

But what I took my pen for more particu- 
larly was to give some incidents which I 
gathered in my travels, that confirm the re- 





orts of the immense crops harvested in the 

ar West. At Fargo in Dakota, situated 
on the west bank of the Red river of the 
North, we conversed with a man named 
Dalrymple, who told us he raised and threshed 
this summer 185,000 bushels of wheat on 
8,000 acres. He had used 42 harvesters, all 
eelf binders, and 9 steam threshers—was done 
threshing when we last saw him. He used 
6 teams to each thresher hauling the grain 
from the shock. As we went out we saw them 
at work, the road passing directly through 
the farm, which contains 11,000 acres. The 
wheat was raised on two farms, the other em- 
braces 40,000 acres, and is 30 miles down the 
river, and north of Fargo. We heard the 
neighbors say the workmen on the last-men- 
tioned farm were ploughing furrows 6 miles 
long. We counted 23 ploughs following each 
other on the Fargo farm. —— Dalrymple 
told us he intended to grain 13,000 acres next 
spring. 

We went through the great flour-mills of 
Minneapolis, where the premium patent flour 
of our Eastern cities is manufactured. Ex- 
governor Washburne told us his large mill, 
which is considered the most perfect one in 
the world, was grinding 5,000 bushels of wheat 
a day, and turning out 1050 barrels of ficur. 
All the mills there were grinding a total of 
5,000 barrels daily. I may further add that 
in Minneapolis the papers report they have 
averaged almost a quarter of a million bush- 
els of wheat received and shipped daily for 
some weeks, 

This Dalrymple who raised such immense 
crops does not own all the land. The 40,000 
acres farm belongs to two men of Tidioute, 
Pa. He pays all expenses, and gives the 
owners one-third of the whole. 

To some of your Eastern readers who have 
not seen this part of our extensive country, 
the facts I have given may seem over-drawn, 
but there need be no shadow of doubt as to 
their correctness. E. P. MARSHALL. 
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Co Epucation 1x Boston.—The subject 
of the extension of all the facilities of a 
higher education to girls is now claiming the 
attention of the schoo] authorities in Boston, 
and the opening of the doors of the famous 
Latin school of that city to girls is warmly 
urged by many prominent educators. 

It is claimed that this institution was not 
founded for the sole benefit of boys—but for 
“the nurturing, nourishing and teaching of 
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children,” and that it is manifestly unjust to 
deny to the daughters of the people the bene- 
fits which are conferred on the sons. 

It certainly requires no argument to prove 
that if women are to be permitted to enter 
upon collegiate life, they should be afforded 
the means and facilities for preparation. 
These are just at hand ; and the same instruct- 
ors that fit boys for college can give the re- 
quired training to girls, if the principle of the 
propriety of the co-education of the sexes be 
accepted. 

To institute separate schools for girls would 
involve loss of time, whereas the admis- 
sion of both sexes to those already estab- 
lished, may be greatly to the advantage of 
both boys and girls. The Principal of the 
State Norma] School expressed himself as 
being, from experience, a warm advocate of 
the co-education of the sexes. He believed 
girls able to do at least equal work with boys, 
and he has always found the moral atmos- 
phere of mixed schools better than that of 
separate schools. 

In these days when the need of a loftier 
standard of moral rectitude is so painfully 
manifest among men, it is natural to grasp at 
anything which looks like a remedy for ex- 
isting evils. If co-education will give more 
earnestness and a sounder mental training to 
girls,and more moral sensitiveness to boys, 
may we not find in it some ground for rational 
hope in regard to the destinies of our rising 
generation ? 





DIED. 


BAKER.—On the 2d inst., at her residence near 
Homeville, Chester county, Ann Baker, wife of 
Thomas Baker, aged 74 years; a highly esteemed 
member of Penn’s Grove Montbly Meeting. 

It may truly be said of this dear Friend, “ blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord, they rest from 
. their labors and their works do follow them.” 

BRADWAY.—On the 9th of Ninth month, 1877, 
at his residence, near Hancock’s Bridge, N. J., Wil- 
liam Bradway, in the 72d year of his age; an Over- 
seer of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 

BROOKE.—Un the Ist inst., at the residence of 
James S. Hallowell, near Brookeville, Md , Sarah 
T., widow of the late Roger Brooke, in the 84th 
year of her age; a member of Sandy Spring Par- 
ticular and Monthly Meetings. 

JONES.—On the 28th of Ninth mo., 1877, at the 
residence of her nephew, Henry L. Pratt, in West 
Chester, Lydia P. Jones, in her 84th year; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 


LUKENS.—On the 22d of Ninth mo., 1877, at 


the residence of his sister, Martha L. Jones, in Ply- 
moutb, Montgomery county, Pa., Cadwallader Lu- 
kens, in the 79th year of his age; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

PUSEY.—On the morning of Eighth month 2d, 
1877, in London Grove township, of cholera infan- 
tum, Norris T. Pusey, son of Jesse D. and Hannah 
D. Pusey, in the third year of his age. 





BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 

[The following tribute to the memory of 
this beloved friend is from the pen of a cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune (A. G. 
Riddle), and will have epecial interest to our 
readers, being the view of one occupying a 
stand-point apart from our religious commu- 
nion. So far as we know, the particulars are 
all correct, and the comments just. Eps.] 

Several years ago, when Benjamin Hallo- 
well was only a name to me, I was a guest at 
a beautiful home near Sandy Spring, the seat 
of the Montgomery Friends. My host, a 
prominent Marylander, was of the commu- 
nity, and I accompanied him one Sunday to 
the Quaker meeting-house; a rude, old time, 
brick structure, in the margin of a primitive 
forest of considerable extent. Most of the 
congregation were in their places when we 
entered. I had bardly taken my seat when 
my attention was arrested by one of the most 
striking looking men I have ever seen. Al- 
most in front, facing me, on the raised plat- 
form against the wall with the elders, sat a 


man of seventy, of just less than gigantic 


mould, with a grand, massive head, scantily 
crowned with longish white hair, a lofty brow, 
and noble features bowed in reverential re- 
verie, with closed eyes, with his shoulders 
above the heads of the common men about 
him, dwarfed to pigmies by his presence. I 
was not familiar with the leading names of 
the Friends, but knew I was looking at an 
extraordinary man. I glanced from him 
over the silent assembly of serene, silent men 
and women, and back at the noble form be- 
fore me, in molding which, nature had revert- 
ed to the great primitive type, which she now 
so rarely produces. The spirit and presence 
of the silent worship stole upon me. 

It was a June morning, and the notes of 
thrushes and robins came to me from the sur- 
rounding forest. Suddenly little twittering 
sounds, like the first notes of a bird’s song, 
fell on my ear, and I turned just as the form 
I so admired was rising. He rested his tremb- 
ling hands on the back of the seat before 
him, with a little stoop in his shoulders, and 
a bending of the head, revealing deep-set, 
but very fine blue eyes. The voice was 
sweet, tender and flute-like. A little monot- 
onous, but could never have wearied. The 
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devotion and unreserve which marked his 
appreciation of its importance. No youth 
was ever under his care who did not carry 
with him through life something of the bent 
and bias imparted by his hand; as none ap- 
proached him without reverence or left him 
without love. 

His work was that which lay nearest his 
hand. Emphatically he loved his neighbor. 
His neighborhood was the universe, and all 
living things were the objects of his care. 
As his manners were the manifestation of his 
heart and spirit, he was naturally the most 
graceful and polished of cultured men. The 
servants, the coachmen who drove him to the 
railroad station, always remembered his con- 
sideration for them. If a man may apply 
the term “lovable” to a man, that was emi- 
nently his due. Nothing bearing life ever 
came under his care that did not love him as 
it was capable. It was beautiful to see him 
break from a clinging group of lads and 
maidens and hear him say: “ Farewell, now 
I must go to my Margaret,” toward whom he 
manifested the same ardor of love and tender 
observance at seventy-five as in the first days 
of wedded bliss. 

If his life was lovely beyond the usual, his 
last illness and death were beautiful and 
touching beyondearth. His Margaret passed 
away nearly two years before his own exit, 
and it was a sore trial of his faith that he 
must remain longer. That the example of 
his life might lack no perfection, that illness 
was a protracted bodily torture, gradually 
growing more intense, till the sources of life 
were exhausted, yet such were the strength 
and fortitude of the spirit, that all was en- 
dured with a serene smile, calling forth assur- 
ances of the mercy and goodness of God. 
Sometimes when the anguish was at its great- 
est, he said to bis attendant: “Thee must 
allow me to groan a little.” He refused 
anodynes and anesthetics, saying, “if per- 
mitted, he would retain his faculties uncloud- 
ed.” He wished to note the shades of on- 
coming death, which were, also, to be the 
opening dawn of immortality. Such an in- 
tellect could never be shattered. Once it 
seemed to wander, making a luminous track, 
As if his great sufferings might disquiet the 
faith of a favorite daughter in the mercy of 
Providence, with clearness and energy he 
demonstrated two or three great mathemati- 
cal problems, concluding with: “So thee 
sees, daughter, that it is all clear and right.” 
His method of clarifying and refreshing his 
mind, even in this illness, was by the solution 
of a problem. As the end approached, the 
glow of the perfect faith became a luminous 
uimbus, on the almost transfigured counte- 
nance—instances of which many have read 


sermon, if such it might be called, was a sort 
of lofty and beautiful chant. It was an ex- 
pression of the depth, purity and peace of 
that holiness of heart and life to which man 
may attain, and its outer manifestation of 
love, benevolence and widest charity. The 
language was nervous, happily chosen, simple 
and pure, and beyond the power of the mere 
rhetorician. The matter was so arranged 
that its clear statement was a great and 
beautiful argument, while a trill of the voice 
rendered it touching. The delivery of this 
rare homily may have occupied fifteen 
minutes. As the preacher was sitting down, 
another train of thought opened to him, 
when, with the same little murmur, he arose 
to his full height, and spoke, perhaps, five 
minutes longer—not in continuance of the 
first discourse, but of a germane topic, which 
illustrated and supplemented it. He sat 
down, observed a moment’s silence, turned 
and shook hands with the man next to him 
—a signal that the service had closed. 

That was Benjamin Hallowell. As he 
passed out, men and boys, matrons and mai- 
dens gathered about him, followed him out to 
his carriage, and did not part with him till 
he drove away. He was of them, lived their 
daily life, went in and out before them, min- 
istering, beautifying and elevating their lives; 
helping to improve and adorn their homes 
and fortunes, lighting and conducting them 
along the upper paths of virtue, culture and 
beneficence ; yet so natural and common, 
that, in a way, they lost the power of appre- 
ciating the more striking of his remarkable 
qualities and powers. 

_I came to know him well, all these years 
since I first saw him. He was a man rarely 
endowed, and doubtless in his philosophy of 
life, he secured as much of real value from 
the world as it is capable of yielding. Nature 
had given him most of the striking qualities 
of intellect, will power, and the rudiments of 
the strongest human passions, and clothed 
them with a form of dignity, beauty and 
grace. Seemingly he had but to choose his 
career, and will his own fortune. Among his 
gifts the religious element was large, and this 
with his early training and surroundings, de- 
termined his course. In history there was 
but one model. The spirit of Mary’s Son he 
made his own. It restrained his ambition, 
opened his pathway, enlightened his studies, 
formed his manners, and informed his life. 
Politics and the government of the Nation, 
all great enterprises, were very much, and he 
kept well informed of them. The unfolding 
and fashioning the minds, the frame and 
structure of the character of the chosen 
young men of the land, were to him much 
more. To that he dedicated himself with a 
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of, but few ever witnessed. His last words 
were assurances that the way was clear, the 
light broad and steady, and the glory serene. 


ty feet from the surface, and in all cases there 
was ample evidence to exclude the supposi- 
tion that the relics might have settled into 
the gravel-bed from the surface, or been mixed 
with its substance by some disturbing force. 
The hatchets, then, were evidently as old as 
the bed, or older. The date of the deposi- 
tion of the bed would give the latest assign- 
able date of their manufacture. The char- 
acter of the gravel and of the cvntained 
boulders and pebbles, and the position of the 
beds, point unmistakably to a glacial origin. 
This view of its formation ‘is supported by 
Prof. N. 8. Shaler, who supplements Dr. Ab- 
bott’s article with the results of his inspec- 
tion of the gravel beds. It is the theory of 
these gentlemen that the gravel containing 
these relices was deposited from glacial ice- 
rafts, probably upon the bottom of a shallow 
sea, the land having been subsequently ele- 










































ARCHZOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN NEW 
JERSEY. 


Dr. Charles C. Abbott, of Trenton, in the 
tenth annual report, just issued, of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, at Cambridge, has given an ac- 
count of some recent archeological discover- 
ies in the valley of the Delaware, which 
would appear to establish for that state a 
higher antiquity as an inhabited territory 
than any other portion of the United States 
can claim. He has found in gravel beds, near 
Trenton, some stone implements which, by 
their shape and position, seem to be the relics 
much ruder than the red Indians, and long 
anterior to them in the occupation of the| vated to its present height. It is not likely 
land. The Curator of the Peabody Museum | that they were brought from a great distance, 
speaks of these discoveries as “ probably | and many circumstances point to the supposi- 
the most important result attained in Ameri- | tion that the savages who made and used the 
can Archeology during the year.” implements were actual dwellers on the soil 

In the remote time, before man knew the| where they have been found, being driven 
use of the metals, called the Stone Age, im- | southward by the glacier, and returning after 
plements of war or the chase were made en-| it had retired. It should be said that these 
tirely of and by stone. Of these there were| hatchets and scrapers from the gravel-beds 
two classes, the paleolithic, or most rude and | are totally distinct from the neolithic hatch- 
ancient, and the neolithic of a later age,|ets, flint arrow-heads, and pipes found so 
often beautiful in form and artistic in work-| abundantly on the surface of the ground all 
manuship. The Delaware Valley relics are | over the country, where they have beeen left 
paleolithic, and with a single exception are of | by the Indian tribes. In no instance was a 
hard gray slate without cleavage. It is be-| neolithic implement found in the drift gravels. 
lieved that this kind of implement was made} “The implements exhumed by Dr. Abbott 
by selecting a pebble of the proper size, and | are older than any relics of man previously 
chipping off piece by piece with another peb- | discovered in North America, except, perhaps, 
ble until the required form, with a ragged | some not very well understood results of ex- 
cutting edge on two sides was obtained. | plorations in California. Their existence on 
Thus were formed hatchets, knives and an|the Atlantic coast is full of suggestion to 
edged tool for scraping skins. minds interested in determining who were 

In regard to these relics, of which illustra-| the first inhabitants of this continent and 
tions are given in Dr. Abbott’s article, the | whence they came. We may well be surprised 
New York Times remarks : that they have so long lain hidden, but this 

“They are much inferior in workmanship | very fact shows that the failure to find imple- 
to the flint hatchets from the gravel-beds of | ments of a similar age in other parts of the 
the River Somme, in France, a large collec- | country is no longer good evidence of their 
tion of which is exhibited in the American | absence, for certainly the soil of New Jerse 
Museum of Natural History at Central Park, | has been dug over and bored into as industri- 
and the primitive man of the Somme Valley | ously as that of any other State in the Union. 
was the contemporary of the hairy mammoth, | Should none be found, however, we sball be 
the woolly rhinoceros, and the reindeer of | compelled to attribute the earliest coloniza- 
Europe, animals long since extinct. The] tion of our shores to men who came from the 
form of the hatchets from the banks of the | east, across the Atlantic; though the old and 
Delaware, then, seems to refer them to a| favorite theory of the north-west passage may 
period at least as remote as the relics of the | still serve for the red Indians, who were pos- 
man of the Somme, whose age eminent scien- | sibly much later visitors, and not descendants 
tists put at from 50,000 to 200,000 years. of the pre-glacial Jerseymen. We must go 

“Next as to their position. They were | back, too, thousands of years before the ear- 
found in the undisturbed gravel of the river- | liest Phoenician mariner. But it is not credi- 
terraces, at depths varying from five to twen-| ble that a race incapable of making more 
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serviceable tools and weapons than those 
found at Trenton could have built any sail- 
ing craft sea worthy enough to cross the 
broad Atlantic. The northeastern passage 
from Scandinavia to Iceland, thence to Green- 
land, and so to the mainland of North 
America, then, suggests itself, and evidences 
of such a migration are not lacking. Arch- 
se logists may yet find it worth their while to 
explore carefully the Atlantic coast as far 
north as the northern extremity of Labrador.” 





THERE is a great deal we never think of 
calling religion that is still fruit unto God 
and garnered by Him in the harvest. The 
fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, patience, goodness. I 
affirm that if these fruits are found in any 
form, whether you show your patience as a 
woman nursing a fretful child, or as a man 
attending to the vexing details of a business, 
or as a physician following the dark mazes of 
sickness, or as a mechanic fitting the joints 
and valves of a locomotive, being honest and 
true besides, you bring forth fruit unto God. 
—Robert Collyer. 


—— + nee 


INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Arguments, plausible and apparently sound, 
are advanced ; carefully weighed and adjusted 
theories presented: men dream dreams and 
see visions and eloquently prophesy in regard 
to woman’s sphere, woman’s nature, woman’s 
wants, woman’s capabilities, and, settling 
down into a satisfied complacency, fondly 
dream that they have settled the question for 
all time, when, lo! they are suddenly con- 
fronted by some living, breathing woman 
who is herself a practical, unanswerable refu- 
tation of all their theories. 

Dr. Clarke gives hours of intense thought 
to this pet idea of “sex in education”; he 
sits in his study and discourses eloquently in 
regard to woman’s more delicate constitution 
disabling her from severe study ; he is satis- 
fied with his arguments, and complacently 
waits for the proof-sheets, when lo! the door 
swings open and he is confronted by Lydia 
Maria Child, aged 75; Sara Josepha Hale, 
aged 80; Elizabeth Cady Stanton, vigorous 
and youthful despite her 60 years of intensely 
earnest life; Lucretia Mott, at 80, presiding 
over a great meeting, and exhibiting rare 
tact and skill. And these women refer him 
to Mary Somerville, to Lydia H. Sigourney, 
giving to the world her “ Past Meridian” in 
her 65th year. They refer him to Charlotte 
Cushman, and fail not to introduce Mrs. 
Emma Willard, who, despite the burdens and 
cares of early widowhood, and her sometimes 
herculean labors, studying and writing four- 


teen hours a day, giving to the world at 50 
her Troy Seminary, and at 60 her original 
demonstration on the ‘‘ Motive Powers in the 
Circulation of the Blood”; at 62 her trea- 
tise on “ Respiration and its Effects,” and at 
65 a work on astronomy, which even the mas- 
ters in the science were ready to indorse. At 
67 she crossed the ocean to mingle in the ex- 
ercises and enjoy the honors of the World’s 
EducationalConvention,and from thence made 
the tour of France, Switzerland, Germany and 
Belgium. Mrs. Stanton writes of Lucy Stone 
addressing a temperance convention in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in 1853, and gaining her point 
by the magnetism of her eloquence and her 
womanliness of manner. A quarter of a 
century has passed, and Lucy Stone, strong 
and vigorous, is addressing audiences every 
day-and evening in Colorado. Susan B. An- 
thony is there also, strong and brave and 
helpful ; a constant refutation of the theory 
that woman is physically disabled from en- 
tering the contest and waging equal warfare 
with her brother man. 

When we remember that the mature wo- 
men who, in 1840, issued the “call” for a 
Woman’s Rights Convention, still live, it 
would seem that an interest in politics is the 
very “Fountain of Youth” so diligently 
sought for through all the years. 

Leaving these facts with Dr. Clarke, we 
turn to our next friend, who insists that these 
women are all “childless” or else dieap- 
pointed old maids. 

Since we are answering theories by facts, 
we must summon the children. Says Lucre- 
tia Mott: ‘‘ My life in the domestic sphere 
has passed much as that of other wives and 
mothers in this country. I have had six 
children. Not accustomed to resigning them 
to the care of a nurse, I was much confined 
to them during their infancy and childhood. 
Being fond of reading, I omitted much un- 
necessary stitching and ornamental work in 
the sewing for my family, so that I might 
have more time for this indulgence and the 
improvement of my mind.” One of Mrs. 
Stanton’s biographers writes: ‘ Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s knowledge of human nature 
in its various ranges, avd of human life in 
its various experiences, has been as rich, va- 
ried and profound as often falls to the lot of 
any human being. The sacred love of moth- 
erhood is to her a familiar study. Five sons 
and two daughters sit around her table, all 
as proud of their mother as if she were a 
queen of fairy-land and they her pages-in- 
waiting.” Many years were entirely conse- 
crated to the care of her children. On recov- 
ering the manuscript of her first speech (lost 
for many years), Mrs. Stanton penned the 
the following words on the margin: “ Dear 
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Maggie and Hattie, this is my first speech. | hinting here that all of these women will be 
It was delivered several times immediately | found in homes, not in boarding-houses. 
after the first Woman’s Rights Convention. 
It contains all I knew at that time. I did 
not speak again for several years. 4 
I give this manuscript to my precious daugh- 
ters, in the hope they will finish the work 
which I have begun.” 

Mrs. Clemence S. Lozier, M. D., the re- 
cently elected President of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, was married at 16, 
and became the mother of seven sons. At 
the age of 27 she was a widow, supporting 
herself by teaching (her husband having 
been an invalid for years), and devoting her 
life to good works. She was one of the 
founders for the Home for the Friendless in 
New York city. 

Mary A. Livermore has been the mother 
of seven children, and her nine years of de- 
votion to one child, never absent for two con- 
secutive hours, is a pathetic story known to 
her best friends. As wife, mother, house- 
keeper, she is almost peerless. 

Lucy Stone has but one living child, her 
adopted daughter having died a few years 
since, but her mother-heart includes the up- 
heaved nation. 

Frances Dana Gage married at 21, and 
became the mother of eight children. Not- 
withstanding all the cares incident to a pio- 
neer life in the West, she still found time 
through all those years to read and write for 
leading journals, and often to speak on tem- 
perance, slavery and women’s rights. The 
years rolled on. She gave four sons to fight 
their country’s battles, and then, accompa- 
nied by her daughter Mary, without appoint- 
ment or salary, went to minister to the 
wounded and dying. By her own efforts she 
has accumulated enough to secure herself 
and her children a pleasant home for her old 
age. 

F Antoinette Brown Blackwell has conse- 
crated many of her best years to her family 
of daughters, while of Julia Ward Howe it 
is written, ‘she found the infancy of her 
children a constant miracle of beauty, and 
now they pet and rule her as if she were the 
child. But enough. The beautiful mother- 
hood of Elizabeth Barret Browning, of Lydia 
H. Sigourney, of Sara Coleridge and Mary 
Somerville needs no further comment here. 

The question, “will a literary or public 
life conduce to make motherhood less desir- 
able?” is a vital one. You have a right to 
ask it. We refer you to these pre eminently 
literary and philanthropic women for your 
answer, reserving for another article the an- 
swer to the question: “ What facts can you 
give in regard to the homes and housekeep- 
ing of these ‘ representative women ’?” merely 





IMMENSITY OF SPACE. 


In a recent lecture delivered in Edinburg, 
on “ The Stars,” Prof. Grant gave a graphic 
idea of the immensity of space. He said a 
railway train traveling night and day at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, would reach 
the moon in six months, the sun in two hun- 
dred years, and Alpha Centauri, the nearest 
of the fixed stars, in forty-two millions of 
years. A ball from a gun, traveling at the 
rate of nine hundred miles an hour, would 
reach Alpha Centauri in 2,700,000 years ; 
while light, traveling as it did, at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second, would not reach it in 
less than three years. Light from some of 
the telescopic stars would take 5,760 years to 
reach the earth ; and from some of these clus- 
ters the distance is so great that light would 
take halfa million years to pass to the earth, eo ° 
that we see objects not as they really are, but 
as they were half a million years ago. These 
stars might have become extinct thousands of 
years ago, and yet their light might present 
itself to us. As to the magnitude of the stars, 
he noticed that it was computed that Alpha 
Lyra was 100,000,000,000 of miles distant 
from the earth, and its magnitude and splen- 
dor were as 20 to 1 when compared with our 
sun. Similar investigations brought out the 
fact that our sun is neither vastly greater 
nor vastly less than the great majority of the 
stars.— The British Friend. 


JOHN JONES AND I. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 
We had a tiff, “John Jones,” said I, 
‘‘You shouldn’t leave your cow at large?” 
‘You mend your fence!” was his reply, 
And so ran charge and counter-charge. 



































A trifling thing: the cow had cropped 

Some blades of grass, seme heads of grain; 
And yet for this a friend I dropped, 

And wrought for both a lasting pain. 


I knew that I had played the fool, 
Yet thrast my better thought aside, 
And, when my blood had time to cool, 
Became a greater fool through pride. 


Upon two homes a shadow sate; 
Two cordial wives grew shy and cool ; 
Two broods of children learned to hate ; 
Two parties grew in church and school. 


John Jones’ pew was next to mine ; 

What pleasant greetings passed between ! 
As sacred as the bread and wine 

Had our communing friendship been. 


Oft had eur voices swelled the song, 
Oft had we bowed in common prayer, 

And shared the worship of the throng 
Who sat in heavenly places there. 
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But how shall souls in exile sing 

The Lord’s sweet song? The holy notes 
Of fellowship, and joy, and peace, 

And pardon, stuck in both our throats. 


Some lessened relish for all good 

Made life for both to deaden down; 
And nature darkened to our mood, 

And answered back our settled frown. 


One summer evel! sat and smoked ; 
Good Doctor Dean came riding by ; 

He eaid, in voice a little choked, 
“John Jones is hurt, and like to die.’’ 


A sudden fire shot through my brain, 
And burned, like tow, the sophist lies ; 
And on my heart a sudden pain 
Fell, like a bolt from hidden skies. 


I stumbled o’er the threshold where 
My shadow had not passed for years ; 
I felt a shudder in the hand 
A woman gave me through her tears. 


When he no more the pulse could feel, 
I saw the doctor turn away ; 

Some mighty impulse made me kneel 
Beside the bed, as if to pray. 


Yet not the Maker’s name I called ; 
As one who plunges ‘neath the wave, 
A swimmer, strong and unappalled, 
Intent a drowning life to save. 


So all my soul’s up-gathered powers, 
In anguish of desire intense, 
Sent that departing one a cry 
That leaped the abyss of broken sense. 


Back to the dim eye came a ray; 

O’er the white face a faint smile shone; 
I felt, as ’twere a spirit’s touch, 

The stiffened fingers press my own. 


‘O resurrection power of God 
Which wrought that miracle of pain! 
From buried hearts tore off the shroud, 
And made dead friendship live again | 


Beside one grave two households stood, 
And, weeping, heard the pastor say, 
“That out of death He bringeth life, 
And out of darkness cometh day.” 


Was I chief mourner in the train? 
Ah, who could guess, of all the throng, 
The strange, sweet comfort in the pain 
Of one who mourns forgiven wrong! 
Germantown, Pa. 


—————~ 0 


THE way to speak and write what shall 
not go out of fashion is to speak and write 
sincerely. 


DRESS PARADE, 


We cannot help pitying the people whose 
whole life seems to be spent on “ dress par- 
ade.” The soldier often fiads it not the least 
of his hardships to pass an hour daily in the 
exercise ; but give a certain sort of man or 
woman the means, and they will make a 
business of it. The starchiest of collars, the 
longest cuffs, the tightest dresses, the snuggest 
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coats, and the most uncomfortable array of 
fixings and finery, they stick to—literally and 
figuratively—through all the summer weather. 
A man arrayed in a loose linen suit and a 
pair of slippers—minus a collar and cravat 
—taking his comfort on his own veranda at 
nightfall, is to them a vulgar creature ; while 
a lady who appears in a simple muslin wrap- 
per, after a prescribed hour in the morning, 
whatever the state of the weather, has her 
“ bringing up” very thoroughly impeached in 
their court. For the adult people who find 
satisfaction in sacrificing their comfort to the 
idol of propriety, perhaps no,pity is necessary 
—for as somebody said of conceited people, 
they have within themselves the supreme 
source of satisfaction. But a plea for the 
children is in order. 

We have seen the doll-baby fashions of the 
town, for little girls and boys, transferred to 
the country-house and summer resort. Oaly 
the other day a group of children playing at 
croquet, excited our sympathies. The girls 
were arrayed in starched and embroidered 
white dresses, and decked out in gay sashes, 
delicate stockings, and no end of finery that 
one hour of good honest play, such as a girl 
of six to ten years old is entitled to, would 
reduce to a hopeless wreck and ruin. They 
stepped round prettily enough, but in a con- 
strained, artificial way, clearly showing they 
were on dress parade, even in the golden 
morning hours, and were painfully conscious 
of it. Even the active, sturdy little boys 
were in a measure sacrificed to their clothes, 
as they very soon found out if they went to 
rolling in the sand, or climbing trees, or 
tumbling each other about in plays that are 
just what the little animals need to develop 
their bodies and teach them active habits and 
self-reliance. 

On the cars, recently, we saw a family of 
eight children coming from the West to the 
sea shore, whose dress and appearance won 
for their parents— a staunch, cheery, substan- 
tial-looking couple—our instant respect and 
admiration. There were girls of an age that 
takes kindly to fine raiment—from six to 
sixteen—but one and all, they were clad in 
light, loose-fitting, neatly-trimmed flannel 
suits, just the thing for comfortable and 
healthful traveling. They wore no bustles 
nor hoops to interfere with their ease in sit- 
ting or reclining. No piles of hair, twisted 
and pinned on the tops of their heads, kept 
the brain hot, but all of their fine dark tresses 
were combed smoothly back from forehead 
and face, and worn in plain braids down the 
back. The boys were dressed with equal 
sense and fitness, and when they were settled 
at their summer home there was no “ distinc- 
tion of sex” in the freedom aud swiftness 
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with which the children clambered over the 
rocks, roamed through the fields and woods, 
and played the merry games of childhood. 
May they, and all such favored ones, live 
long to call their mother blessed ! 

There needs to be an amendment to many 
people’s catechism, for the summer weather 
especially, recognizing the fact that one of 
the chief ends of man is to take his comfort 
a let other people take theirs — Golden 

ule. 


elaborated by Arbuthnot. As Professor De 
Morgan points out in his Budget of Paradoxes 
we cannot credit a man who could not under- 
stand leap-year (Swift had always supposed, 
he tells Stella, that one year in three was leap- 
year) with the correct invention of Martian 
satellites according to Kepler’s third law. 
Your readers may take it for granted that 
the discovery of the moons of Mars is alto- 
gether new. Even now that these bodies are 
known, there are not ten telescopes in the 
world which can show them. They will be 
lost to view after October, even in the Wash- 
ington refractor, the largest yet mounted. 
They may be visible again during a few weeks 
in autumn, 1879; but after that probably no 
telescope will show them until 1892. There 
was a bare possibility that in 1845 they might 
have been detected had diligent search been 
made; but up to that date men had not 
opened their telescopic eyes sufficiently to see 
these tiny orbs. I have mentioned the pecu- 
liarity of the inuer satellite in moving from 
weat to east across the Martian sky. The 
outer also has its peculiarities. For instance, 
paradoxical though it may seem, this moon, 
which circuits Mars in thirty and one-quarter 
hours, and in that time circuits also the stellar 
heavens, takes about twice that time in pass- 
ing from the eastern to the western horizon. 
In other words, the lunar day is about four 
times as long as the lunar month. 

“In a paper which appeared in a weekly 
contemporary shortly after the details of the 
discovery arrived, I estimated the diameter 
of the outer satellite as most probably not 
exceeding ten miles. Professor Newcomb, of 
the Washington observatory, in a communi- 
cation to the New York Tribune, says that 
the diameter cannot be much over ten miles, 
and may be less.” 


——- 49 $< 


THE MOONS OF MARS. 


Richard A. Proctor, in a communication 
to the London Times,says: “ I think science 
must claim the prediction of the discovery of 
Martian moons as well as the discovery itself. 
The prediction was made by men of science, 
though not in what is now regarded as the 
true scientific spirit. When Galileo an- 
nounced the discovery of the Jovian satellites, 
Kepler, after congratulating him, said, ‘I 
please myself with the thought that you will 
discover two moons attending on Mars and 
many attending on Saturn.’ Such at least is 
my recollection of Kepler’s words. In works 
on astronomy published in the seventeenth 
century, the idea was generally advanced that 
Mars must have two satellites, and if I re- 
member rightly the younger Cassini, in his 
Elemens d' Astronomie (a work which Voltaire 
must, and Arbuthnot may, have seen), urged 
from considerations of analogy that Mars 
should have two moons, and explained how 
these might have escaped observation by be- 
ing very close to their primary. The view 
was certainly urged either by ‘J. Cassini or 
his cousin Maraldi. Tho elder Cassini had 
disposed of an argument from analogy ad- 
vanced by Huyghens, who, when he had dis- 
covered Titian, said there could be no other 
moons, since now six planets and six moons 
were known. Cassini discovered four more 
Saturnian moons. Yet these arguments from 
analogy long remained in favor. What 
Bacon said of astrological predictions was 
(and is true of them)—‘Men mark when they 
hit, and never mark when they miss.’ And 
arguments from analogy were regarded by 
many as equivalent to scientific demonstra- 
tions. Even Newton, after showing that 
Jupiter is denser than Saturn, and the earth 
than Jupiter, goes on to say (on the strength of 
analogy only), ‘ We are not to doubt that the 
matter of Mercury is more dense than the 
matter of the earth,’ which chances to be 
true, though the analogy is unsound. Both 
Uranus and Neptune are denser than Saturn, 
whereas, according to Newton’s argument, 
they should be rarer. There are good rea- 
sons for believing that Swift’s idea about the 
Laputan discovery of Martian satellites was 





ITEMS. 


A SEVERE earthquake ‘shock was felt at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the 8th inst. 


Ay official despatch from General Miles announ- 
ces the surrender of Chief Joseph on the 5th inst., 
after a three days’ engagement. 

An explosion took place on the 11th inst., in a 
colliery at Pemberton, near Wegan, Lancashire. Of 
over forty miners who were in the pit, only five so 
far have been rescued. 

Tue Commissioner of Indian Affairs has received 
despatches from the Red Cloud Agency stating that 
since the return of the chiefs from Washington the 
Sioux Indians express for the first time a willing- 
ness to remove to the new reservation on the Mis- 
souri river. 

Tue Spanish government has paid to Minister 
Lowell the sum of $570,000, on account of claims 
for losses incurred by American citizens in Cuba. 
This amount is a portion of the sum awarded by 
the Spanish Claims Commission, which met in 
Washington in 1871. 
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Tue London correspondent of the New York 
Tribune writes, under date of 29th ult., that “ Mr. 
Delane, after thirty-seven years of arduous service 
as editor of the London 7imes, has retired from his 
post, owing to ill-health.” He conducted this paper 
s0 ably that his retirement will be regarded by 
journalists with great regret. 


Tue Board of Inquiry appointed by Secretary 
Shurtz to investigate the cause of the fire on the 
24th ult., in the Interior Department building, 
Washington, D. C., state “that there is no founda- 
tion whatever for the supposition that the fire was 
caused by incendiarism or spontaneous combust- 
ion.” A defective flue has been assigned as the 
cause. 

Apvices from Shanghai state: “In China the 
cholera was abating in the coast towns, but still 
prevalent in the interior. Famine everywhere, and 
floods in the southern provinces, were causing great 
distress. In Japan the cholera had appeared in 
Yokohama and Nagasaki, but not in a virulent 
form. Foreigners had not been attacked by the 
disease so far. The foreign war vessels had left 
the harbors to avoid the disease.” 


INFORMATION has been received from Washington 
that ‘‘ the Secretary of the Treasury has authorized 
the employment of crews at the 113 life-saving 
stations on the Atlantic coast, for the approaching 
iaclement season. Six men besides the keeper con- 
stitute acrew. The Secretary, in his letter to the 
superintendents, directs special attention to the im- 
portance of the great and humane work with which 
these crews are charged, and requires that the 
utmost care be exercised in their selection, and ad- 
monisbes them that they themselves, together with 
the keepers and the crews, will be held to strict ac- 
countability for the faithful performance of their 
duties.” 


AT THE meeting of the Potomac Fruit Growers’ 
Association, held in the Eighth month, Dr. Snod- 
grass, ia his paper on Frpit Culture, in its relations 
to health, said: “ The cane Cure’ of France and 
Spain is an established fact. I know that invalids 
have been restored to health by the use of grapes 
alone, as they have also been by the use of the other 
fruits, mainly because of their neutraliziug effect 
upon the alkaline matter wherewith meat eaters 





sooner or later find their systems clogged, and its 
climination by the emunstories impaired, if not de- 
stroyed.” He also prescribes the following; “ Sub- 
stitute lemonade, strawberries, and the fruits in 
their season, for salts, sulphur, sassafras tea and 
the like popular physic, and which to many country 
people seem indispensable to take every spring to 
regulate the bowels and purify the blood. Partake 
of the fruits without stint.” 


A TELEGRAM has been received in London from 
Calcutta, dated on tbe 11th inst., stating that from 
the 5th to the 9th inst. there were excellent rains 
over a great part of the threatened districts of 
Northern and Central India. A rain-fall ranging 
from two to ten inches is reported from Gundwona 
and the western frontier of Bengal, io the south, to 
the northern boundary of the Punjaub, in the north, 
and from the province of Oude, in the east, to the 
Gulf of the Catch, in the west. The rain has not 
yet ceased. On the Behor Gujerat, Berar, Rajpoot, 
and the northwest provinces, the central provinces, 
the central Indian States and the Punjaub, all 
share in its benefits. The autumn crops in North- 
ern India, wherever surviving, will be benefitted 
greatly. Pasturage will soon be abundant, and the 
spring crop sowing will be safe. Emigrants from 
the threatened tracts are already returning home, 
and agriculture is active everywhere. All immedi- 
ate apprehensions of a famine in Northern India 
next year have now passed away, though high 
prices and some pressure on the poor will remain 
until the spring crop is assured. 





NOTICES. 


There will be a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the First-day School Association of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting held at Lombard street on 
the evening of the 27th inst. (the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding the Yearly Meeting), ata quarter before 8 
o’clock, and all interested in the subject are invited 
to attend. CiementTine A. Jennines, Clerk. 





The Western First-day School Union will meet at 
London Grove Meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 
27th of Tenth month, 1877, at 104 o’clock A. M. 
Tuos. F. Sean, Clerk. 





STOCK MARKET. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 15, 1877. 
PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. Sgconp pay, Tenth month 15.—Wheat 


Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros. | attracted very littie attention, and the 


Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
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. p mbs, pe the offerings values receded full 
PC & St Louis R R 7s. Potatoes, whi.e, per bbl. 1 + 1 75 | 3¢c. per Ibe all around. There. se 
Lehigh nee a oS mn — = . : | 2 = export ae = ‘tever, and the in- 

In... . pples, P 3 ulry was mostly from local operators. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad...... 40 @ 413 | Pears, . 6 00@ 8 00 . The receipts Of wheat at Wen 
Little Schuylkill R R. ....... 40 @ Grapes, per ID........0+.0000 6@ 8 | lake and river ports, Chicago, Milwau- 
Norristown Railroad........... 100 @ Cranberries, per crate......... 2 00@ 2 50 | kee, Toledo, Detroit, Montreal, St. Lou- 
North Penna Railroad......... 33} Quinces, per basket........... 1 15@ 1 25 | is, Peoria and Duluth, during the four 
Penneylvania Raiirvad........ 29 31 Wool, tub-washed, per Ib... 88@ 40/| weeks ending October 6, from the new 
aeaaee, are denen ae “Guais —- pot live goose ne ok crop, aor —— bushels, against 

coves ‘ Cheese, ‘ac r lb. 7,157,697 for the c j 

Lehigh Coal & Nav Co......... 19 19 = Gotu 12@ 134 of last year. anaemia 








